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Elsewhere than in the pivotal phalanx, significant developments in
party tactics pointed to the campaign of 1860. New methods and com-
binations were being tried out in the hope that the already discernible
currents might be accelerated or deflected. The Democrats had always
been weak in national organization. Their state machines were too
autonomous. The Republicans were born with the secret of manage-
ment. In 1856 their national committee had worked harder than that of
the Democrats; they had created a more centralized party and were
operating on a centralized basis in this congressional year of 1858.
They had set up the National Republican Association in Washington,
which was busily engaged in preparing documents to be distributed
through the northern districts at 75 cents a hundred.21
This procedure also demonstrated their weakness. Though they called
themselves national they had no following in the South. They were
relying on the fact that the northern states, if solidly marshaled, could
control the Electoral College despite combined southern opposition.
This situation had encouraged men like Forney and Greeley to try to
get Douglas to join the Republicans in return for refraining from op-
posing him in Illinois in 1858. They failed because Douglas still thought
he could get the Democratic nomination in 1860, and the larger part
of the Republican leadership wanted none of him. They wanted victory
for themselves.22
The schisms in the ranks of the Democracy and the sectional char-
acter of the Republicans gave certain nationalists the hope that a non-
sectional combination might be arranged. Many of the Old Whigs and
Americans, who had still numbered 22 per cent of the voters in 1856,
were hoping to reorganize around the standard of nationalism, with the
slogan "Save the Union.*' Crittenden had essayed to give leadership to
such a bloc in Congress with his Kansas compromise. After the Kansas
question was disposed of some of the northern associates of Fillmore
and some "South Americans" in Washington thought they saw an
opportunity.
The Democrats were split; the Republicans no longer had an issue.